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Mr. Khrushchev and Post-Stalin Russia 


The Twenty-First Congress of the Communist 
Party presented the world with a good opportunity 
to appraise the trends of history in Russia in eco- 
nomic and political affairs, in domestic and foreign 
policy since the death of Stalin and—more signi- 
ficantly—since the rise of the ebullient First Sec- 
retary of the Party who is now also Premier 
(having banished his old travelling companion, Mr. 
Bulganin, as one of the “‘anti-party” group of con- 
spirators). 

Mr. Khrushchev used the Congress to crow tri- 
umphantly over his enemies at home and abroad. 
The crow lasted six hours. The Congress was un- 
doubtedly his day of triumph. Only two years ago 
he engaged in the hazardous gamble of exposing 
Stalin’s crimes both for the sake of disassociating 
himself from the horror of those crimes (though 
he was Stalin’s hatchet man in the Ukraine) and 
for the purpose of assuring the various rising bu- 
reaucrats. that no such arbitrary rule would be es- 
tablished again. It is one of the achievements of 
the post-Stalin era that Khrushchev has gained his 
triumph over his foes without terror. He has merely 
banished them to Outer Mongolia or to equally 
remote places. This represents a real gain. 

The disquieting side of the picture is that a 
dictatorship still seems to require a dictator, and 
that Khrushchev’s triumph was symbolized by the 
uncritical obeisance made by all the lesser hench- 
men, even to the point of including him among 
the great “theoreticians” of the party. It was as it 
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umph, the Cabinet members had attributed to him 


philosophical achievements equal to those of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Undoubtedly a new “cult of personality” is de- 
veloping. This euphemism is used by the Commu- 
nists for the fact that men of absolute power be- 
come immune to criticism and are the beneficiaries 
of uncritical adulation by the bandwagon occu- 
pants. 

In analyzing the development of Communist pol- 
itics it is well to remember that Khrushchev has 
packed the mighty Presidium with his obedient 
henchmen and that his victory represents the tri- 
umph of the political oligarchy over the manager- 
ial and military oligarchies. This is a fact that rules 
out, for the moment, the slow growth of freedom 
by a process with which Western history has made 
us familiar, namely, the conflict between compet- 
ing oligarchies. But again it must be recorded posi- 
tively that this triumph was achieved not by terror 
but by shrewd political maneuvers. 

Khrushchev defeated the managerial oligarchy, 
which supported Malenkov, by fanning the fears 
of the military oligarchy that Malenkov’s program 
for increasing consumer goods was dangerous to 
the development of heavy industry upon which 
military might depended. Having gained this tri- 
umph with the help of Marshal Zhukov, Khrush- 
chev subsequently cashiered the helpful Marshal 
who had unwisely tried to use his prestige for gain- 
ing independent status for the military oligarchy. 

In short, the “party”—that is, the political lead- 
ership—is still supreme in Russia. It has distin- 
guished itself from all previous dictatorships by 
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avoiding the supremacy of military men. The new 
and yet old “democratic centralism” means that the 
system is still totalitarian but it is not under the 
control of a single despot and probably can never 
again come under such control despite Khrush- 
chev’s great power. 

At this point, we should again make a positive 
note: Khrushchev could defeat his foes only by 
taking the unprecedented step of appealing to the 
Central Committee from the Presidium, where the 
group now dubbed “anti-party” men had outvoted 
him by either a six to four or seven to three ma- 
jority. These are small details, but they are impor- 
tant if it should be true that in Russia, as in the 
West, liberty may “slowly broaden down from 
precedent to precedent.” 

The field of economic development gave Khrush- 
chev the real opportunity to crow, to mix promises 
of the tremendous possibilities of the seven-year 
plan with self-congratulations about past achieve- 
ments. The promises were a mixture of the probable 
and plausible with the improbable and the implau- 
sible, thus showing a similarity between the Rus- 
sian Premier and the politicians of the Western 
world. The total economy is to be increased by 80 
per cent in seven years, or roughly 10 per cent a 
year, compared with Russia’s present five per cent 
and our two-to-three per cent rate of increase. The 
generation of electricity is to be doubled, wages 
are to be increased by 40 per cent, and work hours 
reduced to 40 or even 35 per week. 

The phoniest promises were the pledge to elimi- 
nate income taxes (which means exactly nothing 
in a regime that politically controls every economic 
transaction) and the promise to increase the agri- 
cultural yield by 70 per cent in some crops and 
100 per cent in others. This latter promise is re- 
garded by experts as strictly propaganda, particu- 
larly in view of the long series of failures in agri- 
culture in Russia, including Khrushchev’s own 
“virgin land” scheme. 

Nevertheless, despite the transparent dishonesties 
in reporting past achievements and recording fu- 
ture hopes, we must not lose sight of the tremen- 
dous achievements of the Russian economy, both 
in the past and those that seem likely to come 
in the future. They have enabled Khrushchev to 
make the plausible claim (plausible at least to 
the non-technical cultures of Asia and Africa) that 
communism is superior to capitalism in productive 
energy. 

It is the impressive technological advance of 





Russia, vividly revealed in the launching of Lunik, 
that not only sealed Khrushchev’s triumph over 
his Russian foes but also altered the power balance 
of the world. Khrushchev boasted that Russia now 
had intercontinental ballistic missiles in mass pro- 
duction that would invalidate all our carefully es. 
tablished advance bases for bombing aircraft. This 
is probably an overstatement, but not more serious- 
ly wrong than Secretary McElroy’s defensive denials. 

The resulting “gap” in the “balance of terror” 
by which a precarious peace is maintained is se- 
rious; it will undoubtedly tempt the Russians to 
push us strategically very near to the edge of di- 
saster, as they are now doing in the Berlin crisis. 
But this fact must not obscure the greater issue 
emerging from the undoubted Russian technical 
achievements. That issue is the competition be- 
tween the democratic and Communist worlds for 
winning the loyalty of non-technical nations of 
Asia and Africa by helping them achieve technical 
competence. 

That competition will dominate the history of 
the next decades. In it, Russia has many advan- 
tages over us. Even if her achievements are not as 
great as she boasts, she always has the advantage 
of lower living standards that give her greater pow- 
er to maneuver in foreign aid, space exploration 
and military expenditures. The Russian leader is 
not under the necessity of coming to terms with 
the passion for a “balanced budget,” nor the de- 
sire of a pampered electorate for the highest pos- 
sible standards of comfort and luxury, including 
the annual new automobile model. R.N. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION VS. 
DISTORTION OF FACT 


OT LONG AGO this journal published what 
N was on the whole a commendatory analysis of 
the conservative fortnightly, Christianity Today. 
While disagreeing with its theological premises, we 
have felt that it has attempted to be both fair and 
honest. However, a recent unsigned article, “Why 
is NCC Prestige Sagging?” (Christianity Today, 
Feb. 2, pp. 5-8), makes it necessary to ask afresh 
what kind of religious journalism is being repre- 
sented. The article is certainly not fair. Nor is it 
honest. 

It is quite appropriate for Christianity Today 
to question the soundness of the theology of the 
National Council of Churches. There is a real dif- 
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ference of opinion here, and a fruitful discussion 
can take place on this level. Unfortunately, a large 
part of the article sinks considerably below this 
level, and its comments about the Fifth World Or- 
der Conference in Cleveland are lacking not only 
in appropriateness but also in journalistic integrity. 
It cites the widespread criticism of the conference 
without making absolutely clear that much of the 
criticism was based on a misunderstanding of just 
who was speaking and who was not speaking 
through the mouthpiece of the conference. (The 
conference made no pretense of committing the 
NCC or 38,000,000 Protestants to its stand on Red 
China. See our Dec. 8 issue.) 


The article also implies that there is something 
particularly significant and newsworthy about crit- 
icism of pronouncements on social issues by such 
men as Carl McIntire, the dreary predictability of 
whose fulminations against all groups other than 
his own has made them cease to have any signifi- 
cance whatsoever; Daniel Poling, whose astonish- 
ing accusation that the “Presbyterian Letter” of a 
few years ago was Communist-inspired (see ‘“Poling 
and the Presbyterian Letter,’ Oct. 4, 1954) surely 
makes it unnecessary to take his pronouncements 
on social issues seriously; or Norman Vincent Peale, 
whose writings on such topics as “Let the Church 
Speak Up for Capitalism” makes his reactions to 
any so-called “‘leftist’” pronouncements predictable 
in advance. Nor is one particularly edified when 
Christianity Today offers as a “significant com- 
ment” a statement by an unnamed Christian Re- 
formed pastor: “You could render the Protestant 
Church a service by shipping these Council men 
to Red China for a year.” 

But even this kind of reporting does not touch 
the heart of the issue of journalistic integrity. This 
issue comes sharply into focus in the section headed 
“Tilting to the Left.” Here Christianity Today 
stoops to the old McCarthy technique of suggest- 
ing, insinuating and, in so many words, stating 
that the Christian leaders who produced the con- 
ference report are Communist-inspired in their 
thinking. Having observed that this technique was 
dying out of the secular press, we are more than 
a little disturbed to see it being brandished with 
such relish and vigor in a journal bearing the 
name Christianity Today. All the old tricks are 
here, and they reduce to the same old formula: if 
you disagree with someone, call him a Communist. 
Here is the logic of the section as we read it: 

(1) Church pronouncements espouse left-wing 
objectives, similar to those of the Communists (too 
obvious to need documentation). 
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(2) The Communist Party works hand in glove 
with many religious organizations (the Communist 
Party itself says so). 

(3) Communists have infiltrated the church (J. 
Edgar Hoover says so). 

(4) The House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has uncovered a great deal of this left-wing ac 
tivity in the churches (Christianity Today says so). 

(5) Therefore, prominent members of the World 
Order Conference are working to get the House 
Un-American Activities Committee abolished (guess 
why). 

(6) Almost half the clergy at the conference have 


Communist affiliations (M. G. Lowman, head of 
the Circuit Riders, says so). 


(7) The Communists are pleased with the deci- 
sion of the conference (the Communist organ, The 
Worker, says so). 

This tissue of mistatements, half-truths, innuen- 
does and false logic is, in kindest terms, irresponsi- 
ble. In sterner terms, it is dishonest. Its clear and 
undisguised intent is to suggest that the conference’s 
“Message to the Churches” is the work of Com- 
munists or front men for communism and that 
these men have in effect taken over American Pro- 
testantism. The particular Communist scoundrels 
singled out for public mention are John C. Ben- 
nett, Eugene Carson Blake and John A. Mackay, 
all of whom, it is intimated, are working night and 
day to get Congress to abolish the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, lest that stalwart 
group uncover their Communist activities. 


Not only the total impact of the section but the 
separate points of the indictment are flimsy and 
dubious. Point (1) is, at very least, debatable; (2) 
describes a situation that might have had a touch 
of truth two decades ago; (3) has no bearing at all 
on the personnel of the conference; (4) is a total 
irrelevance to the subject of the conference; (5) 
is an illicit inference drawn from the preceding 
irrelevance; (6) is based on faulty and discredited 
documentation that Christianity Today should 
have known better than to quote; (7) is an irrele- 
vance, implying that if Communists profess to be- 
lieve in something (say ‘“‘world peace’) Christians 
must per se not espouse it. 

No responsible journal would make such fantas- 
tic charges. No responsible reader will believe 
them. And every reader must pick up future issues 
of Christianity Today with a wary eye if the kind 
of thinking that pervades this article becomes nor- 
mative for the entire publication. 


R. M.B. 











The Secularizatian of Society 


LTHOUGH MANY HOLD that Nietzsche’s 
announcement of God’s death was premature, 
few would deny that we live in a secularized so- 
ciety. Our contemporaries have renounced eccle- 
siastical discipline. Supernatural directives and 
sanctions no longer determine public and private 
decisions. We are still at the beginning of the post- 
Christian age, and reminders of our religious past 
are plentiful enough. A customary obeisance to the 
forms of religion, a morality and an aesthetic that 
are Judaeo-Christian in origin: these are to be seen 
everywhere. But an outward religious conformity 
is not equivalent to the burning faith of our an- 
cestors. And the modern moral and aesthetic de- 
rivatives of Christianity bespeak its radical trans- 
formation rather than its organic continuity. 
Secularization has been a long historical process, 
its course uneven, complex and somewhat obscure. 
Looking backward, we can distinguish two types 
of secularization, Catholic and Protestant. Catholi- 
cism, as in the Counter Reformation, attached it- 
self to social institutions that eventually dissolved. 
Protestantism introduced into the world individu- 
alized psychological and social forces that wrenched 
loose from their religious foundations. Nowadays, 
the result is the same: the surviving Catholics and 
Protestants walk in an alien world. 


Exodus of the Workers 


Most discussions of secularization begin with its 
intellectual aspects: the rise of science and tech- 
nology, the effects of textual criticism of the Bible, 
the Darwinian controversy. But the eventual vul- 
gar acceptance of the scientific cosmogony, impor- 
tant as it was, was facilitated by the social changes 
that had preceded it. The most important event 
in the modern history of Christianity was the ex- 
odus of the working class from the churches in the 
nineteenth century. Occasionally, technical reasons 
have been given for this loss. The parish structure 
of the churches, it has been said, was adapted to 
a rural population and not to the new urban so- 
ciety. The census of religious practice in Britain 
in 1851 made that point. 

But there was another, more profound cause: 
the identification of the churches with the ruling 
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élites of nineteenth century European society. These 
élites were the mortal enemies of the workers, and 
the workers knew it. They refused religious com. 
munion with those who denied them human broth. 
erhood. Some churchmen, of course, attempted a 
rapprochement. The realization of Christian social 
ideals, however, entailed demands on the élites 
which they were manifestly unwilling to meet. By 
the beginning of our century, according to the sub. 
tle and illuminating research of Booth, Master- 
man and Mudie-Smith, the British workers were 
thoroughly estranged from the Church of England. 


In France, Catholic statistics suggest that, at 
most, 10 per cent of working class families practice 
the faith. The figures for Italy are not much high- 
er. And this after generations of devoted work by 
the Social Catholics, who have tried so hard to 
break the old alliance of the Church with the ex- 
ploiting classes of European society. 


Perhaps there is yet another reason for the re- 
ligious indifference of the workers: the conditions 
of industrial life itself, which they experience in 
all its harsh immediacy. Uprooted in the nine- 
teenth century from the land, born in increas- 
ing numbers in the hellish slums of the early in- 
dustrial cities, bound to the impersonal machine, 
the workers appear to have lost all religious sensi- 
tivity. The discipline of the factory, the commu- 
nity of workmates constitute a profane system with 
its own laws. It is to these rather than to the dic- 
tates of God that the workers respond. 


Middle-Class Churchmanship 


What of the bourgeoisie? Although remote rather 
than direct servants of the machine, they are no 
less encapsulated by industrial culture than the 
workers. They occupy the command and staff po- 
sitions in the bureaucratic hierarchies that envel- 
op us. Identified with modern science and learning, 
they regard the world not with awe but with some- 
thing like contempt—as an object to be manipu- 
lated. Yet they have been relatively loyal to the 
churches, especially to the Protestant ones which 
they brought into being. This helps us to under- 
stand all of bourgeois faith. These social strata 
have remained in the churches because they have 
succeeded in imposing their own religiosity upon 
them. 

A recent study of a parish in Lyons by a French 
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esuit, Father Pin, provided a concrete demonstra- 
tion of this point. According to Father Pin, the 
bourgeoisie in this parish had succeeded in indi- 
yidualizing the practice of the faith—within Ro- 
man Catholicism. They were unresponsive, even 
hostile, to liturgical innovations that re-emphasized 
corporate worship. And, of course, Father Pin ob- 
served that they were indifferent to the Catholic 
social ethic. 

The workers have been lost to organized Chris- 
tianity. The truncated remnant of the faithful are 
dominated by one class. Where class experience 
conflicts with the received tradition of the churches, 
it is tradition that gives way. We must conclude, 
then, that industrial society as a whole, and not 
merely those parts of it closest to the machines, is 
intrinsically secularized. We need not rely entirely 
on the evidence from Christianity. The West is, 
after all, the home of a non-Christian people with 
their own unique religion. The inner history of 
Jewry and Judaism in western Europe for the past 
two centuries shows no immunity from the pro- 
cesses affecting the host society. 


It may be objected that rural Europe is still re- 
ligious. There, close to the rhythms of nature, 
their communities intact, the tillers of the land 
retain their connection with God. Unfortunately, 
this idyllic picture is untrue. Urban influences have 
altered the countryside. Rural social conflicts mir- 
ror those of the city. Wherever we find agricultural 
laborers, for instance, we are likely to find them 
outside a church belonging to the proprietors. Ru- 
ral Italy, for this reason, is far from entirely Cath- 
olic. In England, we ought not to be misled by 
those villages in the home counties occupied by 
the middle classes. The English farmers are not 
enthusiastic churchgoers. 

Yet there is no doubt that, on balance, rural 
Europe is more Christian than the cities. What ac- 
counts for the difference? In part, it is true that 
village society is more homogeneous, slower to 
change. More fundamental, I think, is the fact that 
the rural churches are frequently rallying points 
for cultural or ethnic distinctiveness. In Limbourg 
in Belgium, the encroachment of industry upon 
the countryside has not diminished the Church. 
There, the opposition of the Flemish Limbourgers 
to the French-speaking and secularist Waloons ac- 
counts for the continuing influence of the Church. 
In Wales, the chapels are proverbially Welsh. Inci- 
dentally, recent investigations in Wales show that 
the chapels are far more middle-class than has been 
generally supposed—another bit of evidence about 
the social character of European Christianity. 
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It remains to ask if the American experience does 
not contradict the European one. In 1880, one out 
of every five Americans belonged to a church. To- 
day the number is three out of every five. Ameri- 
ca’s religious past is indeed different from Europe's. 
It has had a pluralistic religious pattern, and so 
the whole of organized Christianity was never iden- 
tified exclusively with the American élites. The 
popularity of the American churches, however, rests 
not on their past involvement in social conflicts, 
but on their present quietism. The new American 
religiosity is a middle-class affair. The new Ameri- 
can religious ethic serves not redeemed man but 
organization man. Nothing, therefore, is as illus- 
trative of the secular corrosion of religion as the 
revival of the American churches. 

America, of course, is the classical land of the 
sects. These are by no means confined to the United 
States, and the persistence with which these groups 
emerge apparently contradicts my general thesis on 
the secularization of our society. But consider the 
sects in their contemporary form. Once striving to 
impose God’s pure Word upon the world they are 
now conventicles of those lost within it. Eccentric 
and despairing, the sectarian is living evidence of 
the inability of faith to make sense of our time. 


Alienation and the Destruction of Religion 


The fundamental element in the modern reli- 
gious situation appears to be a radical break with 
religious continuity. I think that we can under- 
stand the historical sources of this change if we 
use an idea developed in the nineteenth century: 
the idea of alienation. The emergence of this idea 
was itself part of the process of secularization. It 
occurred as Hegel piously but effectively replaced 
religion with philosophy—his philosophy. It re- 
mained for the most gifted of his followers, Karl 
Marx, to give alienation a concrete historical mean- 
ing. It may surprise some that I cite a militant 
atheist as a profound student of religion. Marx 
was, however, far from a crude opponent of the 
Judaeo-Christian beliefs. His analysis of religion 
was, to be sure, imprecise and inaccurate. But it 
was not both at the same time, and the very errors 
of the Marxist view of alienation are illuminating. 

Alienation, for Marx, was the human condition 
on the labor market and, therefore, in capitalist 
society generally. Deprived of the enjoyment of 
the products of his labor, master neither of his cir- 
cumstances nor himself, alienated man sought com- 
pensation in religion. Isolated in capitalist society, 





he sought fulfilment of his social nature in the 
illusionary community of salvation. Social revolu- 
tion would enable men to realize their true Ca- 
pacities. Liberation on earth would free them of 
concern for heaven. The conquest of alienation 
would eliminate its religious derivatives. 

How is this nineteenth century idea of use to- 
day? The social revolution has not occurred. Gross 
exploitation is no longer so conspicuous a feature 
of Western society as it was. Contemporary rela- 
tions of exploitation are most subtle. The disparity 
in their control of the circumstances of life between 
the elite and the masses is very great. The new 
elite, however, controls the media of communica- 
tion and has compelled the masses to assent to their 
own subjugation. Further, in the vortex of modern 
culture, the new elite has been sucked downwards 
and the masses pushed upwards. They meet in a 
common remoteness from the traditions of Europe- 
an bourgeois and working-class life. Alienation, 
then, has continued. By any standard, it has 
worsened. And it has not produced movements of 
human self-liberation. Rather, it has expressed it- 
self in fascism, in the culture of the Teddy Boy, 
in the sub-human dullness of life in Subtopia. 


Alienation, so far from contributing to the main- 
tenance of religion, as Marx expected, has been 
largely responsible for its inner destruction. An 
essential part of the notion of alienation dealt 
with the religious consequences of man’s lack of 
autonomy vis-a-vis the powers controlling his des- 
tiny. In most societies a view of providence has 
provided a compensation for this deprivation. We 
remain far from autonomous, but we cannot any 
longer believe in providence. We dimly perceive 
that our disasters are our own collective fault. We 
are individually and collectively helpless before 
them, but a sociological rather than a theological 
view of causation dominates our thinking about 
our fate—even if, as is mostly the case, our sociol- 
ogy is false. 


The Secularization of the Church 


Religion is not only a matter of knowing; it is 
one of feeling. Our industrial society has imposed 
upon our psyches an unprecedented amount of dis- 
cipline and repression. Our inner lives have been 
invaded, standardized and depleted. We lack the 
primary desire for community which is so often 
fundamental to religion. Our social relations are 
occasional, fragmentary and instrumental: we can 
conceive of no other pattern. 


Finally, the contemporary moral situation is ut- 





terly discouraging. Our collective life is, in the 
lest case, amoral and in the usual case, immoral, 
The churches, in this situation, have been reck. 
less with their moral capital. South African white 
nationalism is the work of Calvinist pastors; an 
American military chaplain allowed himself to bless 
the Hiroshima bomb. And when a radical effort js 
made to follow Christian moral commandments, 
grotesque or tragic situations result. The German 
Protestant protest against nuclear arms is directed 
against a Christian Democratic government. The 
French worker priests made contact with the masses, 
but they had to be severely disciplined by their epis. 
copal superiors. It seems that the penetration of 
our social institutions by a religious ethic is im. 
possible. 


The problem of a Christian private life presents 
its own difficulties. In a complex society, we can- 
not even practice moral consistency. And it is dif. 
ficult to see what a private religious morality 
could, in fact, change in the texture of our or. 
dinary relationships. In a recent survey of York, 
England, many ordinary people justified their re. 
ligious indifference by pointing to Christian neigh- 
bors who, they said, were morally no better than 
anyone else. | 


Those still within the churches will object, to 
this entire analysis, that their own commitments 
show that secularization is by no means entirely 
pervasive. They may have a point and I sympathize 
with them. I sympathize with them, indeed, more 
than they know. They frequently embody, in their 
own lives, values almost eradicated in our society: 
dedication to a high culture, spiritual inwardness, 
moral concern and a sense of the human tragedy. 
But these are human values. I suspect that it is to 
pursue these values that many have entered the 
churches. 


They find, however, that the churches are secul- 
arized. They find also that the secularized society 
honors a version of human possibility that excludes 
authentic Christian values. The authentic Chris- 
tians then find themselves engaged in a hopeless 
struggle with the forces of secularization. The 
situation is doubly ironic. They seem to have en- 
tered the churches on man’s account and not on 
God’s. They must discover that on neither presup- 
position can their commitments alter the world. 


Their religion, then, is itself striking evidence 
of the force of secularization. But they usually ask 
in turn if human values can be realized in our in- 
human society except through God. The question 
may still be open, but we face the terrifying pos- 
sibility that both God and man are dead. 
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MOVIES 


HE WHO MUST DIE 


The greatest story ever told is the drama of the 
gospel. One of the most exciting and devastating 
examples of this is a recent French film, He Who 
Must Die. It is adapted from the novel by Niko 
Kazantsakis called Christ Recrucified, published in 
this country as The Greek Passion. It is a distin- 
guished film of overwhelming emotional power. 
The story is simply and straightforwardly told. 

In Lycovrissi, an ancient Cretan village now un- 
der the domination of the Turks, it has been the 
custom every seventh year to portray the Passion 
of Christ during Holy Week. The villagers wait 
for the permission of the resident Turkish au- 
thority to re-enact the crucifixion; it is finally given 
with a sardonic shrug by the Moslem Agha, who 
laughs at the grisly faith of the Christians. The 
local priest assembles the villagers in the church 
and appoints the cast. 

Jesus is to be portrayed by Manolios, a gentle 
shepherd who stammers; John, by his companion 
Michelis, the heir of the wealthiest merchant of 
the village; Mary Magdalene, by the scandalous 
young widow of the village; Judas, by her lover; 
James, by a hen-pecked barkeep, etc. The scene in 
the church of the appointing of parts, with its sim- 
plicity and directness, is deeply affecting as is a sub- 
sequent sequence of the apostles seated on the 
rocky shore of the sea mulling over the meaning 
to them of being thus set apart. They are stunned 
by the responsibility, and they wonder about their 
worthiness. Manolios answers, with a painful stut- 
ter, that men rise to greatness when God has need 
of them and that they are no exception. 

At this point into the lives of the people of Ly- 
covrissi comes a pathetic parade of refugees from 
a distant village destroyed by the Turks. They ask 
for food and shelter but especially for the chance 
to farm and support themselves. Here the radical 
conflict of the film begins. The priest and elders 
fear that since the refugees had resisted the Turks 
their presence in the village will disrupt the rela- 
tionship between the Turkish Agha and themselves. 
The refugees are rejected and forced to move on 
by the false accusation that they are carriers of chol- 
era. They do not leave but make camp on the 
stony, sterile mountainside outside the village. 
There they remain, starving, freezing, but fighting 
on under the inspiration of their priest leader. 


Mr. Lanier Is an Episcopal clergyman closely related to the theatre. 
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They become a visible, continuing reproach to the 
fear and selfishness of the priest and the elders of 
Lycovrissi. 

Manolios and others appointed to their roles in 
the Passion are increasingly transformed by their 
responsibility and won’t accept the hardheartedness 
of the defenders of the status quo. They try to 
help even by stealing, and finally Michelis, inher- 
iting his father’s properties, deeds them to the 
homeless outcasts. The priest and villagers throw 
up a barricade to prevent possession of the land. In 
the encounter the schoolmaster, who tries to medi- 
ate, is killed and the refugees take the houses and 
land by ruse. The villagers appeal to the military 
authority of the Turkish occupiers who capture 
Manolios. He is murdered in the church by the 
man appointed to the role of Judas, with the as- 
sent of the priest and elders. The picture ends with 
the refugees at the barricade facing the approach- 
ing Turks with rifles and the Holy Book, inspired 
by the promise of Manolios that he will return. 

After saying that I recommend this film and 
that it is a dramatic experience long to be remem- 
bered, I must add a demurrer. On recovering from 
the emotional impact of the film, I felt a certain 
nagging dissatisfaction with the denouement. I se- 
cured a copy of the novel, glanced at the ending 
and immediately became engaged in a fascinating 
search for the inner intentions of the director, Jules 
Dassin, in choosing to do what he did in the screen 
treatment. 

The novel ends not with the priest and the 
“apostles” embattled at the barricades, but with 
the burial of Manolios, the Christ figure, and with 
the refugees assembling their belongings, their ban- 
ners, their ancestral bones to set off on a new pil- 
grimage. The final effect is strikingly different. 
They shake the dust of a selfish, hardhearted vil- 
lage off their feet to seek a welcome elsewhere. 
They do not choose to stay and fight entrenched 
greed and evil with rifles and picks. 


With this discovery, a great many other things 
about the film that had piqued me, even in the 
onrush and engagement of the story, suddenly sur- 
faced in my mind. A cursory reading of the novel 
convinced me that the film, although a legitimate 
and powerful protest, is not in the spirit of the 
novel. Admittedly, in a film adaptation it is im- 
possible to develop the characterization and the 
complexity of motivation that can be slowly re- 
vealed in a novel. This failure to develop the char- 
acter of the opposing priest and the patriarch, or 
the relations between the elders and the status of 
the shepherd as depicted in Kazantsakis’ novel 





leaves us with what, despite its brilliant acting and 
powerful directorial sweep, is perilously close to 
doctrinaire pamphleteering on the conflict between 
the haves and the have-nots, the proletariat and 
the capitalists. The picture shown of man’s indif- 
ference and coldness to man, of his grasping fear 
of losing privilege, is all true. The revelation of 
the sickness of the Church itself can be accepted 
as a true judgment, even Christ’s judgment. 

However, the philosophical burden of the film 
is not that there is a continuing and complex 
struggle of good and evil going on in the world, 
which is closer to the novel’s intention, but that 
the poor and homeless have the blessing of God 
in their battle to wrest the material goods they 
need from the rich with the same weapons the 
privileged use to defend them; that poverty is in 
itself a mark of goodness; that wealth is a mark 
of the devil’s own; that the status quo is inevitably 
evil and arrogantly resists the “cholera” of righteous 
rebellion. The picture thus is not an intrinsically 
Christian document celebrating the tragic mystery 
of good and evil incarnate in hapless man and his 
search for salvation from the body of this death, 
but primarily a political preachment of a violent 
and naively socialistic ilk. 

Do the lineaments of a Marxist Christ begin to 
show themselves? There are many other interesting 
touches; for example, the fate of the school teach- 
er (i.e., the intellectual) who tries to remain un- 
committed and mediate between the awesome forces 
of revolution; the Christ figure who cannot speak 
clearly except when speaking for the downtrodden; 
the subtle characterization of Manolios, who with 
his pipes of Pan and his encounter with the young 
widow shows a Christ figure almost too human. 

Yet I recommend this film. It is an artistic ac- 
complishment of a very high level. If I balk at the 
underlying presuppositions it is not to bring down 
the film. If we as Christians cannot be satisfied 
with the significance of Christ and his passion as 
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shown here, the response is not to ban or protest 
the offending film, but to make another fim of 
equal stature and another and another showin 
forth the multiple facets of the true Christ as his 
Church knows him. 

This picture raises another troubling issue. Why 
is it that American movie makers cannot deal with 
religion except in clichés and stereotypes? We are 
terribly unsophisticated in the pejorative sense of 
that word. I think the blame lies in two places, 
First, we Americans are quite one-dimensional jn 
our thinking. We are not used to thinking philo- 
sophically or theologically in depth. Second, the 
denominations are so jealous of their prerogatives 
that they have made it virtually impossible for 
film makers to deal with religion. The film indus. 
try has found by hard experience that it must play 
it safe and avoid any but the most banal treatment 
of the religious issues of our time. Perhaps a mass 
culture cannot deal with these issues. Perhaps pri- 
vate small-scale film makers, at least in our life- 
time, will have to fill the gap. 

Father Trevor Huddleston says: ‘The issue of 
our day is the issue of communicating to a pagan, 
post-Christian world: a world which has heard a 
language and relegated it to the four walls of a 
church; a world which will only hear that lan- 
guage again if it can come with a freshness, a stim- 
ulus, a shining sparkle.” 

He Who Must Die, despite my carping, incon- 
trovertibly shows this language can be transmitted 
with terrifying impact through film drama with 
freshness and shining sparkle. Now let it be match- 
ed by comparable films from the Church. We have 
already let too much go by default. 

SIDNEY LANIER 
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